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Rear Admiral Charles S. Sperry, U. S. N., president of the Naval 

War College; 
William I. Buchanan, former minister to Argentina and to Panama, 

and chairman of the American delegation to the Rio conference; 
Chandler Hale, secretary to the delegation, and former secretary 

of the United States embassy at Vienna; 
James Brown Scott, expert in international law, solicitor for the 

Department of State; 
Charles Henry Butler, expert attache, reporter of the United 

States Supreme Court. 

THE DISSOLUTION OP THE UNION OF NORWAY AND SWEDEN 

Mr. Lecky declared nationality to be the miracle of our day. The 
Italian school of international law is based upon nationality, and the 
sentiment is world-wide that a community of race, institutions and lan- 
guage somehow lies at the basis of statehood. It is clear that an auto- 
crat who denies the right of self-government would naturally reject the 
plea of nationality, but the nineteenth century dealt roughly with the 
autocrat and it is not too much to hope that the twentieth century will 
turn him into a statesman. The congress of Vienna of 1815 adopted 
the principle of legitimacy, as distinct from nationality, in the settle- 
ment of the world's peace, but the legitimacy of the congress looked 
only to the ruler, not to the ruled. Popular understanding of legitimacy 
differed radically from that of the diplomat, and little by little the rights 
of the ruled to organize themselves into a community under a gov- 
ernment suited to their needs has modified considerably the map of 
Europe. 

The congress of Vienna yoked Holland and Belgium into the king- 
dom of the Netherlands, but revolution dissolved the unnatural bond. 
Greece longed for a government of its own, and Europe yielded. The 
outbreak of 1848 assumed proportions of a democratic and univer- 
sal movement which gave the rulers pause. The expulsion of Austria 
from Italy and the union of the Italian states into a kingdom of Italy 
under a sovereign of its choice, the expulsion of Austria from Germany 
and the establishment of a German empire in accordance with the hope 
and aspirations of centuries, the creation of the dual monarchy of Aus- 
tria upon race lines, and finally the collapse of the Ottoman empire and 
the establishment of distinct and independent sovereign communities 
in the Balkan peninsula, show at a glance that nationality may indeed 
be checked and controlled for a time but that it cannot in our day and 
generation be overthrown. 
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The importance of the principle of nationality in the modern concep- 
tion of international law has been admirably stated by a recent and 
authoritative writer. 

The third moral is that the principle of nationality is of such force that it is fruit- 
less to try to stop its victory. Wherever a community of many millions of individ- 
uals, who are bound together by the same blood, language, and interests, become so 
powerful that they think it necessary to have a state of their own, in which they can 
live according to their own ideals and can build up a national civilization, they will 
certainly get that state sooner or later. What international politics can do and 
should do is to enforce the rule that minorities of individuals of another race shall 
not be outside the law, but shall be treated on equal terms with the majority. States 
embracing a population of different nationalities can exist and will always exist, 
as many examples show. 

And even where the race forms but a portion of the larger political 
unit, a realization of the past and a hope of the future preserve intact 
a feeling of nationality. Wales has held its own, although it is an inte- 
gral part of England. The national movement is spreading in Ireland 
and the world sees the strange and unprecedented spectacle of a people 
settling down to a grammar and dictionary to acquire a language which 
was once their own. 

The most recent instance of the application of the doctrine of nation- 
ality to a concrete case is the separation of Norway and Sweden and 
the establishment of an independent kingdom of Norway based upon 
race and national ideals. For centuries Norway was independent and 
governed itself as it would; for centuries, that is to say from 1387 to 
1814, it was either a part of Sweden or a province of Denmark. From 
1814 till yesterday it was a junior partner in the kingdom of Norway- 
Sweden. In 1905 it emerged from dependence and took its place as 
an equal in the family of nations. 

In 1814 when Europe was in arms against Bonaparte and the empire 
was in the throes of dissolution, Norway was ceded to Sweden, amid 
the protests of its people. 

His Majesty, the King of Denmark, in behalf of himself and his successors to the 
throne and kingdom of Norway, forever renounces all his rights and claims to the 
kingdom of Norway in favor of the King of Sweden. 

The cooperation of Sweden was worth more than a province. 

The Swedes and the Norwegians were not on the best of terms and 
never had been. To be forced to join an uncongenial neighbor was too 
much for the blood of the discoverers of new worlds, and in a spirit of 
rebellion they elected Christian Frederick, heir of Frederick VI. of Den- 
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mark, king. Great Britain, however, in conjunction with the allied 
powers decided from reasons of policy that this independence was exhib- 
ited at an untimely moment, and Norway was forced to decree her own 
union with Sweden, November 4, 1814. The word of Bernadotte, 
marshal of France and crown prince of Sweden, was not to be trifled 
with. 

In this union and the spirit exhibited by the Norwegians at the time, 
can be seen, perhaps, a forerunner of the action of dissolution, June 7, 
1905. In the act of union Norway insisted upon securing absolute 
independence, with no other bond than an hereditary monarch who was 
to have his Norwegian as well as his Swedish council, and who was to 
spend a portion of each year in the land of the fjords. It was a "mon- 
archy and defensive alliance for the protection of their mutual throne. " 

Since that time Norway has shown by her restiveness a strong dislike 
for foreign control, especially Swedish control. The fundamental law 
of the constitution, which, in true loyalty, "almost every peasant 
farmer nowadays has framed and hung up in the chief room of his house" 
did not secure the one important power that the Norwegians especially 
desired, the power to manage their own foreign affairs, especially those 
of a commercial nature. The foreign minister was almost always a 
Swede, though up to 1885 he was responsible to the king, Hence the 
Norwegians looked upon him as responsible to their sovereign. But 
in that year the Swedish parliament made the minister of foreign affairs 
directly dependent upon them and liable to them for his acts. With 
this change the people of Norway saw their last claim to the managing 
of their own foreign policies slipping into Swedish hands, and Norway 
was still more subordinate in international affairs and relations. 

The consular service, above all, was a bone of contention. The two 
nations had one service in common, and Norway, with a thriving com- 
merce, three times the size of Sweden's, with more coast line, and with 
the blood of the Vikings in her veins, struggled and fought for years for 
more freedom to develop, and for the last fifteen years specifically for 
a separate consular service to aid her own growing trade. 

It was on May 28, 1905, that King Oscar officially denied the right of 
Norway to this separate representation abroad by vetoing a measure to 
provide for a distinct consular service to Norway, even after a joint com- 
mittee from the two nations had recommended its passage. The 
Storthing (the Norwegian parliament) immediately proclaimed that the 
king had violated the constitution, thereby dissolving the union and 
dethroning himself. The cabinet resigned and the Storthing expressed 
itself as follows: 
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Whebeas, All the members of the council of state have laid down their offices; 
Whereas, His Majesty the King, has declared himself unable to establish a new 
government for the country; and Whereas, The constitutional regal power thus 
becomes imperative, the Storthing authorizes the members of the council of state 
who retired today to exercise until further notice as the Norwegian government the 
power appertaining to the king in accordance with Norway's constitution and exist- 
ing laws, with those changes which are necessitated by the fact that the union with 
Sweden under one king is dissolved in consequence of the king having ceased to 
act as Norwegian king. 

With this condition of affairs the Swedish government attempted to 
deal. The voice of the Swedish upper house was the strongest in opposi- 
tion to a peaceful settlement; in fact this aristocracy of landed men was 
almost the only power for the enforcement of the union upon Norway 
against her will. Perhaps they did not or would not see the centuries 
of opposition to Sweden which ninety years of union had been powerless 
to overcome, or the differing desires and needs of the two people shown 
in the first case not only by the struggles for political freedom but by 
the tendencies leading away from the old religions and dogmas; and in 
the second place by the demand for free trade in Norway, as against 
the protective tariff of Sweden. 

The separation was the outcome of natural causes, it was the breaking 
out of old feelings, long suppressed, when restraint was imposed on the 
right to manage the historical and traditional vocation of the Norse- 
men, their commerce and its development. 

And so, without ostentation, but with firmness, and no doubt with 
a glance at the framed constitutions in the "chief room of the house," 
the people on August 13, 1905, by a vote of 368,000 against 184 decided 
that Norway should again be free to take her place in the family of 
nations under her own king and with her own unaided hand at the tiller. 
Sweden acquiesced finally and on September 23, 1905, the treaty of 
Karlstad (see Supplement) was signed. 

Norway's first thought seems to have been a look backward to Den- 
mark from whom she had unwillingly parted in 1814 and from whom 
she had tried to choose a ruler in the abortive attempt at establishing 
an independent government at that time. In spite of any fleeting 
dreams of Emperor Wilhelm that he might see a German prince on the 
Norwegian throne, or those that some of the more enthusiastic Norse- 
men may have had of a republic, the country chose and elected by 
popular vote to reign "by the grace of the people and not by divine 
right, " as one writer explains, Prince Charles of Denmark, who became 
King Haakon VII. The separation was complete, and the very 
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name of the king linked the Norway of today to the Norway of the tra- 
ditional past. 

The present is secure, but what of the future? A glance at the map 
shows the geographical importance of Norway. It is indeed true that 
Sweden and Denmark control the entrance to the Baltic. It is, however, 
a fact that Norway cannot be overlooked in this connection. For 
although the canal at Kiel may serve a great purpose, the natural 
entrance and outlet to and from the North Sea and the Baltic lies 
between Denmark and Sweden with Norway looming up large on the 
horizon. A family alliance with Great Britain is no doubt a great pro- 
tection; the fear and jealousy of the Russian is likewise no mean politi- 
cal asset, while the uncertainty of the relations of France and Germany 
may prevent any fear of aggression from Germany even supposing the 
desire were present. The geographical and political situation would 
seem, therefore, in the nature of things to neutralize the northern king- 
doms. Their importance lies in their geography, and paradoxically 
speaking, their very weakness is their strength. 

THE INTERNATIONAL STATUS OF KOREA 

For centuries Korea has been a battle-ground between China on the 
one hand and Japan on the other, and lately within the memory of the 
present generation, indeed but yesterday, it has been the cause of war 
between Russia and the Island Empire. It was the cause of the war 
of 1894 between China and Japan by means of which the latter took its 
place among the nations, and more recently it was the cause of the war 
of 1904-1905 between Russia and Japan at the conclusion of which 
Japan emerged as a great world-power. 

The possession of Korea means much to others, to itself it means 
little or nothing. It is a prize to be contended for, and its destiny 
seems to depend upon the wish and strength of others. It at one time 
and for centuries depended upon China, at another depended upon 
Japan. For a few short years, from 1876 to 1894 it tasted the sweets of 
independence. By the treaty of peace, amity and commerce of Feb- 
ruary 27, 1876, between Korea and Japan the independence of Korea 
was recognized as far as Japan was concerned. Its various ports were 
opened to Japanese trade and a diplomatic minister was to reside at 
Seoul. 

The independence of Korea was still further recognized by the treaty 
of peace, amity, commerce and navigation of May 24, 1882, between 
the United States and Korea and, internationally speaking, the inde- 
pendence of Korea was then recognized by two of the great powers. 



